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1.  Cleaning  leather  gloves 

2.  Tomato  Juice  for  tomatoes 

3.  Keeping  juice  in  the  pie 
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Let's  take  a  look  at  the  letters  in  today's  mail  bag. 

The  writer  of  the  first  one  says,  "I  find  that  cleaning  fluid  leaves  my 
gloves  hard  and  dry.    They  crack  easily  and  are  stiff  and  uncomfortable  to 
wear  after  I  clean  them.     Is  there  any  way  to  clean  leather  gloves  so  that 
they'll  stay  soft  and  pliable?" 

Yes,  there  is  say  home  economists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

They  recommend  a  very  simple  practice.    Just  add  a  little  paraffin  to  the  clean- 
ing fluid  the  same  paraffin  you  use  when  you  put  up  jelly.    Shave  about  three 

tablespoons  of  the  paraffin  in  a  quart  of  non-inflammable  cleaning  fluid.  When 
it's  dissolved. .. immerse  the  gloves  in  the  mixture.    Rinse  the  gloves  in  more 
of  the  mixture  of  paraffin  and  cleaning  fluid.    And  then  smooth  them  out  to  dry. 
When  the  gloves  are  dry... you  can  give  them  a  nice  luster  by  rubbing  them  with 
a  very  soft  cloth. 

Our  next  letter  ie  from  a  woman  who  wants  to  know  how  she  can  substitute 
tomato  juice  for  tomatoes  in  soups,  sauces  and  baked „ dishes . 

Food  specialists  of  USDA's  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
say  you  can  substitute  juice  for  canned  tomatoes  measure  for  measure- --pro- 
vided large  pieces  of  tomato  are  not  important  to  the  looks  and  flavor  of  the 
food  when  it's  served. 

Keep  in  mind  that  commercially  canned  juice  often  contains  spices  as  well 
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as  salt.    A  glance  at  the  label  will  tell  you  the  ingredients.    You'll  want  to 
check  on  this  before  you  add  more  seasoning. 

Something  else.    A  dish  made  with  tomato  juice  will  not  have  quite  the  same 
color  as  a  dish  made  with  tomatoes.    Spaghetti — for  example — made  with  tomato 
juice  will  have  an  overall  light  orange  tint  instead  of  the  bright  red  and  white 
of  spaghetti  and  cooked  tomatoes. 

Our  final  letter  in  today's  mail  bag  is  from  a  young  woman  whose  husband 
likes  fruit  pies.    She  says,  "My  problem  is  the  juice.    It  runs  out  into  the 
oven. .  .leaves  the  pie  high  and  dry.    What's  the  trick  to  keeping  the.  juice  in  a 
fruit  pie  when  you  bake  it?" 

Food  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  offer  these  tips. 

One  thicken  the  juice  slightly  with  one  or  two  tablespoons  of  cornstarch. 

Blend  the  cornstarch  with  a  little  of  the  juice  when  you're  getting  the  fruit 
ready  for  the  pie.    Then  mix  with  the  fruit  and  sugar. 

Two--make  sure  there  are  enough  slits  in  the  top  crust  of  the  pie  to  let  the 
steam  escape.    Some  cooks  use  a  lattice  top  instead  of  a  full  crust. 

Three — build  up  and  reinforce  the  outer  edge  of  the  pie  crust.    You  can  do 
this  by  trimming  the  pastry  about  an  inch  wider  than  the  edge  of  the  pan.  Then 
fold  the  overlap  under  the  moistened  edge  of  the  lower  crust  and  press  the  three 
layers  together.    You  can  use  a  fork  for  pressing  the  edges  together  very  nicely. 
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